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Hoshino Satoru 
EER 
(b. 1945) 


Spring Snow Jar HAD 5, 2014 
(h) 14.7” x (w) 13” x (d) 13.5” 
(h) 37.5 x (w) 33.0 x (d) 34.2 cm 
Glazed Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 
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Minegishi Seiko 
Zr AR 
(b. 1952) 


Large Jar with Cracked Glaze Ж ё, 853 K Е 
(h) 19" x (Diameter) 13.5" x (Lip Dia) 4.0" 

(h) 48.2 x (Diameter) 34.2 x (Lip Dia) 10.1 cm 
Stoneware with Beige Colored Celadon Glaze 
With Signed Wood Box 
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OBJECTS 


FOREWORD 


The Jar or Tsubo (ЗЕ) is a conceptually, technically, and visually boundless category of Japanese ceram- 
ics. As early as the Jomon era in Japan, alongside the development of kiln and glaze technologies, 
coiled jars were invented. This technological development led to several changes in clay and pottery 
craft. Artists and artisans began to use a plethora of ways to construct vessels that are not only func- 
tional but also provide a visual and aesthetic appeal. The definition of a “Tsubo itself is complex, 
referring to a specific category of vessel. This practice of jar making, with its long and complex history, 
has evolved into the present. Artists continue to bind themselves to tradition or innovate within 
traditions. 


In this exhibition, we proudly present 34 jars by 20 artists, focusing on Modern and contemporary 
iterations of Jars, while also including fantastic early examples of Tsubo from the Muromachi period 
and more. 


My trip to Australia allowed me to reconnect with Daniel McOwan. He is a renaissance man; he is 
passionate about this area of Modern & Contemporary Japanese ceramic art and carries an immensely 
diverse knowledge of fine art, including pottery and clay works. His background in biochemistry at 
Monash University sets a strong foundation for the understanding of materiality within Japanese 
ceramics. His experience at the National Gallery of Victoria, his study of gold at silversmithing at 
RMIT, and finally, his directorial experience at the Hamilton Art Gallery has given him valuable 
insights that I am grateful for. I thank his contribution to this catalogue, and I'm pleased to foreword 
his essay in this exhibition. I would also like to acknowledge the gallery staff, Kristie Lui and Haruka 
Miyazaki, for their professionalism, constant diligence and insightful contributions, for which I am so 
grateful. 


Beatrice Lei Chang 


TSUBO 
THE ART OF CONTEMPORARY CRAFT 


+ 


The phonetic term tsubo has two meanings - one is a storage vessel ( &) and the second is the Japanese 
measure of an area (Y 1). There is something symbolic in this pun in that this exhibition covers the 
vast area of the various forms a tsubo can take. But puns aside, the “tsubo” is the grand old Japanese 
ceramic form that defines a vessel or urn that was originally used for storage, and in more recent times 
expresses a commodious shape, generous proportions and appealing form. The written character tsubo 
derives from the ancient Chinese hu #, a wine storage vessel.' 


There is a breadth of artistic impulses and traditions in the works in this exhibition. 

They range from the classics by Tsujimura Shiro (b. 1947), Morino Taimei (b. 1934), Wada Morihiro 
(1944-2008) and Hoshino Satoru (b. 1945) to the ‘youthful’ works of veritable ‘late comers’ such as 
Nishibu Isao (b. 1948) and Shimizu Yasutaka (b. 1947). It is easy to appreciate the skill, individuality 
and creativity of contemporary Japanese ceramics but it’s often forgotten that these characteristics are 
born from many years of determination, commitment and practice on the part of the potter. It strikes 
one as contradictory that Japan's famous ‘contemporary’ potters are all well into the age of being 
grandparents but this merely reflects the commitment these potters have made to their craft and the 
effort required to gain a seemingly silent mastery. 


Nonetheless, these potters grow out of a rich tradition that continues to inspire and lead. The elegant 
minimalism of the Sue ware jar and the marvellous Muromachi period Shigaraki flower jar in the 
exhibition are prime examples of just what there is to draw upon. Its ‘skyscape’ of keshiki and ash glaze 
re-appears five hundred years later in the jar of the Shigaraki master Furutani Michio (1946-2000), 
sadly no longer with us, but the progenitor of Shigaraki classics during his life. This work also links to 
the nearly spherical form by Tsujimura Shiro in the exhibition. Widely regarded as one of the most 
original potters in Japan today, Tsujimura Shiro expresses himself through works deriving from a limit- 
ed number of traditions, Shigaraki stoneware being but one of these types. He in turn has passed these 
venerable traditions to his two sons who have chosen to follow in their father’s footsteps. The elder son, 
Tsujimura Yui (b. 1975), is represented by one of his superlatively ash-glazed pots where the natural 
fusion of the ash glaze and the clay create a surface landscape of infinite variation. The other potter 
drawing on the Shigaraki tradition is the self-taught Kohara Yasuhiro (b. 1954). He too uses ash glaze 
to great effect and achieves an abstraction with it that gives his work a real sense of individuality. 
Indeed, his use of kiln effects in combination with the ash glaze creates surfaces of great complexity 
that will suggest its story long into the future. 


! Meghen Jones, Ceramics and Modernity in Japan, Routledge 2020 p. 146. 


Any assessment of Japanese ceramics without mention of contemporary Kyoto wares would be sorely 
missing. This exhibition contains work by four artists that originate from Kyoto. Wada Morihiro 
trained in Kyoto under Tomimoto Kenkichi (1886-1963) and then moved north of Tokyo to Kasama 
City where he set up his kiln. Highly successful in Japan he is considered one of the inheritors of the 
decorative tradition created by Kamoda Shoji (1933-19823). He created his own language to describe 
his pots and the one in this exhibition roughly translates as 'reamed-pattern design vessel, a reference 
to the black inlay pattern that resembles reamed traces on a piece of metal. Wadas work demonstrated 
not only original pattern making - an approach no doubt influenced by Tomimoto Kenkichi - but also 
highly original forms. He truly was one of the great ceramicists of modern Japan. 


Interestingly Morino (Hiroaki) Taimei was also trained by Tomimoto Kenkichi and pattern features 
strongly in his work as well. His coil- -built pots, original forms in themselves, come into their own 
with his highly original decoration. A brief period in the United States exposed him to abstract expres- 
sionism and his glazing often reflects this influence. Indeed, he moves from nature as an inspirational 
force to create pots whose colour and form express a highly personal modernism. His consistently 
good work earns him a place as one of the ceramic masters of Kyoto. 


Ihe exception among the Kyoto artists is Shimizu Yasutaka (b. 1947). He is the son of the Living 
National Treasure Shimizu Uichi (1926-2004) and was trained by his father, no doubt inheriting some 
of his aesthetic and technical sensibilities. Being the inheritor of a mantel stretching back to Ishiguro 
Munemaro (1893-1968), he continues to exploit iron-containing glazes with work surfaced in the 
black, brown, red and white colour range that these glazes permit. His impressive work has its own 
individuality but also reflects some of the free approaches adopted by his father in his later years. 


Hoshino Satoru also has a Kyoto background in that he trained there, graduating from the Ritsumei- 
kan University in 1971, before joining the Sodeisha group for a number of years. There is an affinity for 
sculptural forms in his more recent work which in many ways is a result of his ‘romance’ with the clay; 
He sees the clay as a primal and fundamental material to interact with. His coiled and pinched pots 
exemplify this with their myriad indentations that reflect clay that has been very roughly massaged 
into elegant forms with sensuous surfaces enhanced by fine glazing. 


Equally as ubiquitous as Kyoto ceramics are the ceramics that have emerged from the Mashiko area. 
Unlike Kyoto, where the former richness of the Imperial court influenced ceramic development and 
taste, it was the influence of the theoretician and scholar Yanagi Soetsu and his craftsmen potter 
disciples, Hamada Shoji (1894-1978) and Kawai Kanjiro (1980-1966), that gave this area its reputation. 
Yanagi, Hamada, and Kawai validated Mashiko ware as an embodiment of ‘craft’ or folk craft. From his 
experiences researching Western philosophical tenets and blending them with Japanese aesthetic 
philosophies, Yanagi constructed a ‘criterion of beauty’ within Mingei, which included ‘the beauty of 
selflessness and anonymity. 


'This creed was inspired by his praise of a single object created by an artisan called Minagawa Masu 
(1874-1960). His pots were unsigned, inexpensive, and ordinary kitchen items that emphasised 
functionality. Inspired by Minagawas traditionality rooted in precepts of collectivism, Yanagis Mingei 
movement in Mashiko was conceived as a set of antithetical concepts. One such concept was anonymi- 
ty versus individual creativity. The work of Koinuma Michio (b. 1936) originates from this context. He 
takes inspiration from Mashikos functional forms, but his artistic concerns lie not with the profession- 
al designation of an anonymous craftsman; as emphasized by Yanagi, but instead with unique and 
individual symbols representing a distant past condensed into vessels, rather than prototypical patterns 
as used in Mingei craft production. Highly original and slightly idiosyncratic, his work stays within the 
stoneware tradition that characterises Mashiko production. His judicious use of glazes manages to 
create works that seem to originate in an archaeological dig but are in reality contemporary produc- 
tions. 


Murata Gen (1904 - 1988) is also considered one of the great potters of Mashiko but he worked more 
in alignment with mingei ideas than actually promoting them. A debt to Hamada Shoji (1894 - 1978) is 
obvious in his pots but this is overwhelmed by his original forms and painterly use of layered glazes. 


One artist that has also defined himself by the innovations they made within traditional frameworks is 
that of Minegishi Seiko (b. 1952) Mingeishi takes the complex celadon glaze and turns it into a 
jewel-like surface with his beige crackle glaze. He has moved this traditional glaze from its unctuous, 
well-known smooth green surface to a modern crackled version reflecting the variation this complex 
iron-titanium glaze is capable of. 


Within the same vein reflecting stoneware traditions are the work of the younger artist Yokoyama 
Naoki (b. 1970). He has used the Hideyuki technique to create abstract blazes of red across the surface 
of his Bizen pots. Again, this is a traditional technique used in a modern way. In the past, it would have 
created lines of red over the surface but here it is translated into areas of red that create a complex 
abstract landscape across the piece. The pot by Mori Togaku (b. 1937) also reflects the Bizen tradition 
but here form is developed in preference to surface effects. Nonetheless, the potency of the Bizen 
tradition is inescapable in the works of this master. 


Nakazato Takashi (b. 1937) draws upon the Karatsu ceramic tradition to create his own expression. 
Nakazato comes from a family that has maintained the Karatsu tradition for more than twelve genera- 
tions. His father was made a Living National Treasure for the advancement of Karatsu ware and 
Takashi, his fifth son, continues with the exploration of this old tradition. Two works in the exhibition, 
one of his unglazed ‘Nanban' pots and one with Кош decoration of white slip, add a breadth of 
approach to the traditional iron painted (Tetsu-e) and glazed Karatsu ware. 


Kawabuchi Naoki (b. 1946) does not work exclusively within the Karatsu tradition, but intriguingly 
shares an interest in the revival of Nanban wares with Nakazato Takashi. Nanban, usually translated as 
“Southern Barbarian; was a generic term applied to Westerners and South East Asians from the 16th to 
18th centuries, but more specifically in this context, it applies to unglazed, low-fired, red, imported 
wares that had been historically traded with Japan either for direct use or as containers for delicacies 
being traded with the Japanese. In reviewing their own Japanese traditions these wares had largely 
been ignored in favour of what had come in from China or Korea and so revisiting them is an innova- 
tive approach in contemporary times. 


Konishi Yohei (b. 1941) inherited the techniques and approaches of his father who was a major Tokon- 
ame potter. Like Nakazato Takashi, he is one of the younger members of his family and did not inherit 
the traditional family title so his attraction to pottery is not out of a sense of having to continue 
tradition but is a more visceral response to expressing himself through clay. He creates pots of simple 
form but utilises the firing effects on Tokoname clay to create vessels of singular originality and strong 
presence. 


Ihe Tokyo-born potter Sakata Jinnai (b. 1943) trained with Kamoda Shoji (1933-1983) but little of the 
masters influence appears in the pot in this exhibition - except perhaps a pronounced individualism. 
Sakatas pot, with its wavy pattern and half-black fired body, stands by itself to a great extent and the 
only antecedents that come to mind are prehistoric Jomon wares. In its quiet way, this is one of the 
truly compelling pots in this exhibition. 


Kim Hono (b. 1958)'s anarchic pots are truly deconstructivist in their approach. Their bud forms 
initially suggest nature as their inspiration but their wild colour and emergent tongue forms soon put 
this understanding to rest. Perhaps his Korean background has liberated him from a Japanese sensibili- 
ty as far as ceramics are concerned, but whatever the influence these wacky forms and their wild 
colouring make them stand apart. 


The transnational histories and original techniques of Japanese ceramics confirm that Japan still has 
one of the world's most exciting, original and creative ceramic traditions. Each piece in the exhibition 
reflects both a rich tradition and a level of technical excellence that underpins this creativity. All these 
works remind us that we indeed live through exciting times. 


Daniel McOwan 


Sue Ware Jar 
(AD. 250 to 794 HE-FZEft) 


(h) 6.2”x (Diameter) 6.5”x (Lip Diameter) 4.6” 
(h) 15.7 x (Diameter) 16.5 x (Lip Diameter) 11.6 cm 
Unglazed Stoneware 


Shigaraki Squatting Flower Jar 
BER RICA 
(Muromachi Period ж ЕК) 


Authentication by Head Abbot of the Shokokuji School of Rinzai Zen Temple 
A SUBE J 4 


(h) 7.8” x (Diameter) 6.8” 
(h) 19.8 x (Diameter) 17.2 cm 
Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Tsujimura Yui 
xt At NÉ 
do. 1975) 


Natural Glazed Jar É) Я А © Æ, 2003 

(h) 10.2 x (Diameter) 11” x (Lip Diameter) 6.8” 
(h) 26 x (Diameter) 27.9 x (Lip Diameter)17.2 cm 
Glazed Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Furutani Michio 
HAB 
(1946-2000) 


Shigaraki Jar 43 38 ЈА 7 de, 1995 

(h) 17" x (Diameter) 14" x (Lip Diameter) 5.2” 

(h) 43.1 x (Diameter) 35.5 x (Lip Diameter) 13.2 cm 
Shigaraki Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Kohara Yasuhiro 
ИМА БЕТА 
(b. 1954) 


Shigaraki Flower Vase 36, №, 2010 
(h) 5.2" x (Diameter) 6” 

(h) 13.3 x (Diameter) 15.2 cm 

- Stoneware 
With Signed Wood Box 


Tsujimura Shiro 
31452 BA 
(b. 1947) 


Natural Glazed Jar 9 ¿A fh Æ, 1998 
(h) 11.8” x (w) 13.5” x (d) 14” 

(h) 30 x (w) 34.2 x (d) 35.5 cm 
Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Kohara Yasuhiro 
ИМА БЕТА 
(b. 1954) 


Jar =, 2010 

(h) 13.5” x (w) 14.5” x (d) 13.5”x (Lip Diameter) 7.5” 
(h) 34.2 x (w) 36.8 x (d) 34.2 x (Lip Diameter) 19.0 cm 
Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Wada Morihiro 
MATER 
(1944-2008) 


“Ren-Rai-Mon-Ki” 3% ¿$ X E, 1990 
(h) 9.3” x (w) 8” x (d) 7.5” 

(h) 23.8 x (w) 20.8 x (d) 19 cm 
Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 
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Morino Taimei 
RR EF ais BH 
(b. 1934) 


(Left) God of Wind Jv, 2005 

(h) 11.6” x (w) 10.5" x (d) 5.4” 

(h) 29.4 x (w) 26.6 x (d) 13.7cm 
Glazed Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Morino Taimei 
RR EP 3s AR 
(b. 1934) 


(Middle) Flat Jar with Black Iron Design on Red Glaze 9 5% &, 2014 
(h) 3.75” x (w) 5.3” x (d) 4.5” 

(h) 9.6 x (w) 13 x (d) 11.5 cm 

Glazed Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


(Right) Square Jar With Black Iron Design on Red Glaze 9 £$ ža Æ, Late 19805 
(h) 13” x (w) 12.3” x (d) 7.5” 

(h) 33 x (w) 31.4 x (d) 18.5 cm 

Glazed Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Murata Gen 
нет 
(1904-1988) 


(Left) Faceted Jar, Iron on Rice Husk Glaze ЕО $h sc vg FX Æ, 19605 
(h) 8.3" x (Diameter) 6.5"x (Lip Diameter) 4.4" 

(h) 21.0 x (Diameter) 16.5 x (Lip Diameter) 11.1 cm 

Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Murata Gen 
нет 
(1904-1988) 


(Middle) Iron Glazed Jar with Round Design &k &y 3o x: &, 19705 
(h) 11” x (Diameter) 11” x (Lip Diameter) 6” 

(h) 27.9 x (Diameter) 27.9 x (Lip Diameter) 15.2 cm 

Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


(Right) Teabowl 2&5 

(h) 3.5” x (Diameter) 4.8” 
(h) 8.8 x (Diameter) 12.1 cm 
Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Murata Gen 
нет 
(1904-1988) 


Jar, Black on White Iron Glaze & 2.457 Æ, 1970s 
(h) 9.2" х (Diameter) 8.5" x (Lip Diameter) 4.8” 

(h) 23.3 x (Diameter) 21.5 x (Lip Diameter) 12.1 cm 
Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Murata Gen 
# FA TT 
(1904-1988) 


Jar, Iron and Persimmon Glaze 454% 4 © x s, 19605 
(h) 9.2” x (Diameter) 8.2” x (Lip Diameter) 4.5” 

(h) 23.5 x (Diameter) 20.8 x (Lip Diameter) 11.4 cm 
Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Hoshino Satoru 
EER 
(b. 1945) 


Spring Snow AD E, 2011 

(h) 13.5 x (w) 10.5” x (d) 10” 
(h) 34.2 x (w) 26.6 x (d) 25.4cm 
Glazed Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Hoshino Satoru 
£g EY BE 
(b. 1945) 


Spring Snow Jar Ж DE, 2014 
(h) 14.7” x (w) 13” x (d) 13.5” 
(h) 37.5 x (w) 33.0 x (d) 34.2 cm 
Glazed Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Koinuma Michio 
AE A > E 
(b. 1936) 


Jar #, 1986 

(h) 12.2” x (w) 7” x (d) 4.8” 

(h) 30.9 x (w) 17.7 x (d) 12.1 cm 
Stoneware with Ash 

With Signed Wood Box 


Koinuma Michio 
AEB 3 he 
(b. 1936) 


Jar s, 19905 

(h) 18.3” x (d) 8.6" x (w) 8.6” 
(h) 46.5 x (d) 22 x (w) 22 cm 
Stoneware with Ash 

With Signed Wood Box 


Minegishi Seiko 
ze BS 
(b. 1952) 


Large Jar with Cracked Glaze Ж ё, 455 К Æ 

(h) 19” x (Diameter) 13.5” x (Lip Diameter) 4.0” 
(h) 48.2 x (Diameter) 34.2 x (Lip Diameter) 10.1 cm 
Stoneware with Beige Colored Celadon Glaze 

With Signed Wood Box 


Nakazato Takashi 
HERZ 
(b. 1973) 


Large Karatsu Jar JB i, 19905 
(h) 22” x (Diameter) 18” 

(h) 56 x (Diameter) 46 cm 
Stoneware with Natural Ash 

With Signed Wood Box 


Nakazato Takashi 
rR EB [E 
(b. 1973) 


Karatsu Kohiki Jar EP 5| X Æ 19905 
(h) 17.7" x (Diameter) 14" 

(h) 45 x (Diameter) 35.5 cm 

Stoneware with Slip 

With Signed Wood Box 


Shimizu Yasutaka 
iK 
(b. 1947) 


Iron Glazed Flat Jar with Playing Turtle design #2 & dé X fA de, 1994 
(h) 13? x (w) 12" x (d) 11" 

(h) 33.0 x (w) 30.48 x (d) 27.9 cm 

Glazed stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Shimizu Yasutaka 
iK 
(b. 1947) 


Iron Glazed Flower Vase with Playing Turtle Design 2622 8,6 X #3} } 3630, 2000 
(h) 9.5” x (w) 7.5” x (d) 7" 

(h) 24.1 x (w) 19.0 x (d) 17.7 cm 

Glazed stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Yokoyama Naoki 
al tat 
(b. 1970) 


Large Bizen Jar An) 2 Е X 3e, 2019 
(h) 14” x (Diameter) 14.7” 

(h) 36.5 x (Diameter) 37.5 cm 
Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Mori Togaku 
Ad 
(9). 1987) 


Bizen Jar 22, 199055 

(h) 17” x (Diameter) 9” 

(h) 43.1 x (Diameter) 22.8 cm 
Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Kawabuchi Naoki 
ЛАН ТЕ tat 
(b. 1946) 


Southern Barbarians Jar 4 & Æ, 19905 

(h) 9.5” x (w) 9" x (d) 10” x (Lip Diameter) 4.7” 

(h) 24.1 x (w) 22.8 x (d) 25.4 x (Lip Diameter) 11.9 cm 
Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Konishi Yohei 
Лур 
(6. 1941) 


Jar with Kiln Effect Decoration 3 Ж &, 19905 
(h) 13”x (Diameter) 11” x (Lip Diameter) 2.3” 
(h) 33 x (Diameter) 27.9 x (Lip Diameter) 5.8 cm 
Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Sakata Jinnai 
RAEN 
(b. 1943) 


Jar Decorated Wavy Pattern k 1k Ж JÀ Y 3 
(h) 11.5” x (Diameter) 12” 

(h) 29.2 x (Diameter) 30.4 cm 

Stoneware 

With Signed Wood Box 


Kim Hono 


0 1958) 


Yellow and Blue Jar 

(h) 10” x (d) 8.2” x (w) 9.2” 
(h) 25.5 x (d) 21 x (w) 23.6cm 
Stoneware with pigments 
With Signed Wood Box 


Kim Hono 


(Б. 1958) 


Black and White Jar 

(h) 9.4” x (d) 8.2” x (w) 8.6” 
(h) 23.9 x (d) 21 x (w) 22cm 
Stoneware with pigments 
With Signed Wood Box 


Kim Hono 
(b. 1958) 
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Stoneware with pigments 


(h) 69.3 x (d) 24.6 x (w) 28.4cm 


For all sale, acquisition, loan, pricing, consignment or other enquiries, 
please get in touch via email [beatrice@daiichiarts.com] or phone 
[+1 212 230 1680]. 


BR Fe. EL, ЮН — ZZ, ЖАТАБЫ EHEN, A 
— )V[beatrice@daiichiarts.com]& 7z V3: E š£ 
[+1 212 230 1680112 TER T vo x ub 
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COMING SOON IN MARCH 2023 


DAI ICHI ARTS, LTD. 


18 East 64th Street, Ste. 1F 
New York, NY, 10065 
United States 
www.dalichiarts.com 


1.212.230), 10580) 
+1.917.435.9473 


